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AMBITION. 


_ I’ve loved to hear the war horn cry, 
And panted at the drum’s deep roll; 
And held my breath when flowing high, 
I’ve seen our starry banners fly, 
As challenging the haughty sky, 
They went like battle o’er my soul. . 
For I was so ambitious then, 
I burn’d to be the slave of men. 


['ve stood and seen the morning light, 
A standard swaying far and free; 

Aud loved it like the conquering flight, 

Of angels floating wide and bright, 

Above the storm, above the fight, 
Where nations warr’d for liberty. 

And thought I heard the battle cry 

Of trumpets in the hollow sky. 


I’ve sailed upon the dull blue deep, . 
And shouted to the eagle’s soaring; 
And hung me froma rocky steep, 
When all but spirits were asleep, 
‘And oh, my very soul would leap, 
To hear the gallant waters roaring. 


But I am strangely altered now, 
I love no more the bugle voice— 
The rushing wave—the plunging prow; 
The mountain, with his clouded brow, 
The thunder when the blue skies bow, 
And all the sons of God rejoice, 
I’ve learned to dream of tears and sighs, 
And shadowy hair and timid eyes 


Neale. 


caris with shouts of triumph. His head was stricken 


‘THE GREEK VIRGIN. 


[Concluded. 


Bocearis is disfigured with wounds, his head is 
naked, and his body, as if he had been grappling with 
death in the field of havoc! He gasps for breath, and 
tumbling rather than throwing himself from his 
horse, he fellat the feet of Irene, whoin agony stoop- 
ed to raise him. The blood flowed from his head and 
breast, and death was already mantling its horrors on 
his brows. ‘¢ All—all is lost, he cried, fly, dear 
lrene! fly!—your brother too”—here he made a con- 
vulsive effort, and drawing a miniature from his bo- 
som, held it towards her mother—it was the last 
pledge of her slaughtered son. Boccaris could speak 
10 more—his head became giddy—he fell, and expired 
with a smile in the outstretched arms of Irene; who 
no sooner felt that the chill of death was upon him, 
and that she held in her embrace a’ statue of marble, 
than frantic with grief, she pressed his icy lips, and 


fainted away upon his corpse. 


The agony of her mother, already wrought to the 
highest pitch by the intelligence of the death of her 
ton Said, whom she had fondly doated on above all 
earthly beings, was now full; her heart grew sick, 
tnd her head began to swim; but by a desperate 
lort, she recalled her failing senses; and_ seizing 
hands of Irene, succeeded in restoring her to con- 
‘clousness, at the moment that a troop of Turkish 
horse appeared in sight! The horror stricken mother 


= 


and her daughter upon seeing them, gave a shriek of 
dismay at the terrible fate that awaited them. To 
fly was now impossible, they were already perceived 
by the troop, who with a quickened pace now ap- 
proached, and surrounded them. While a guard se- 
cured the women, they recognized the body of Boc- 


from his body and stuck upon a spear, while his 
quartered limbs were flung around with savage fe- 
rocity, as a prey for the vulture, the wolf and the 
kite. The brutal soldier who had first seized Irene, 
now attempted to force her away, but her screams 
reaching the ears of the Captain, he struck down the 
wretch with his §cimetar, as he pronounced Irene too 
beautiful to be the prize of any but the grand Sultan. 
With this destination a special guard was set over 
her, which, while it afforded her protection from pre- 
sent insult, inflicted a deeper pang of anguish on her 
heart. She turned her eyes on her mother, and 
then raised them to heaven! Awful scene! TIrene’s 
mother, from the moment she ,perceived they had 
fallen into the hands of the Turks had resigned her- 
self to the certainty of death from the swords of the 
barbarians, according to their usual practice. Filled 
with the horror of this dreadful apprehension, the bo- 
som of Irene was tortured and rent to distraction by 
the same appalling catastrophe. As the Captain of 
the troop advanced towards Lubeda with his drawn 
scimitar, she crossed her arms on her breast, in resig- 
nation to the expected blow that was to sever her 
head from the trunk, and terminate the pilgrimage 
of care that had chequered her eventful and disas- 
trous life. Trene shuddered, a heavy sickness of the 
heart weighed upon her, the scene before her grew 
dim and misty, and with a heavy groan she fell sense- 
less to the earth. At the same moment Lubeda’s 
feelings were almost as overpowering, from the sud- 
den removal of her apprehensions, asthe Captain as- 
sured her of safety and protection, along with her 
daughter; so that when Irene swooned away, she al- 
most caught her in her arms. When she revived, 
her joy at beholding herself in the arms of her mo- 
ther, may be faintly imagined; but to describe the 
revulsion of their feelings, would be impossible. 
While preparations were making to conduct them 
thence, they were permitted to pay the last tribute of 
sorrow over the tombof Mahmout. This indulgence 
was brief. They were quickly seated upon horses, 
and in the custody of the Captain and a choice part 
of his band, set forward, whilst some remained behind 
to secure plunder and destroy by fire what they could 
not remove. ‘The work of desolation was soon ob- 
setved by Irene and her mother as they journeyed 
from the scene. Larger sorrows and more appalling 
horrors had before melee their hearts, till they 


had no tears, no siglis left for the common calamities 
of civil war. 


Hitherto the rapid succession of their purtubation 


and woes had prevented our heroine and her parent 
from giving a cool survey to their present hopeless 
and helpless condition. ‘The spectacle of slaughter, 
blood and death, in all their terrific and hideous 
forms, had chased away inferior evils, and silenced 
the minor passions in the tremendous ascendency of 
those which hold over the heart an omnipotent and 
all controlling sway. As they now silently pursued 
their journey, side by side, the mind relaxed 
from its high excitemént, soon plunged them into the 
deepest and most soul-harrowing despondency. The 
sudden vicissitude of their fortune arose in al] its 
gloomy and sorrowful attributes. They looked 
around on the wide expanse, and felt like two lonely 
and desolate beings, given up as victims to the fury 
of the evil passions of men. The bright blushing 
sky looked murky with blood; and even as the moon 

arose in all the glory of her full bright orb, silvering 

the scene, with the mellow lustre that throws a calm 

over the heart, even of aflliction, to contemplate; 

still a deep and hopeless gloom settled on their minds! 

Irene had lost all she most valued in life, and a com- 

mon grave of blood now held her lover, her brother 

and father. Without a home, without a friend, be- 
set by foes, and in the power of barbarians, who con- 
sidered them as their slaves, and if so required, their 
victims, the prospect before them appeared even more 

to be dreaded than the death from which they had 

just escaped. Their fate, though developed in mys- 

tery, seemed not the less terrible because unknown. 

The apprehensions of Irene would have ended in 

madness or death, had not the recollection of her 

lover engrossed the most of her attention, for her 

heart was in the grave of Boccaris; and she thought 

less of herself, and less of her impending fate, on that 

account. 

After prosecuting their journey till about the hour 
of midnight, the troop made a halt asthey entered an 
amphitheatre surrounded by rocks, where a large par- 
ty were already encamped. Irene and her mother 
were conducted to a cave, or rather a hollow, formed 
by circumambient rocks, where some coarse refresh- 
ments were spread before them, of which they slight- 
ly partook. They were then invited to repose, and 
blankets were furnished for that purpose. Lubeda, 
worn out by fatigue and agitation, flung herself upon 
the earth in heartless despair, and more from a sense 
of prostrating agony that deprived her of sufficient en- 
ergy to hold up, than from the purpose of seeking re- 
pose. The exhaustion of body, however, defies even. 
affliction, and beneficent nature sheds the poppy of 
of oblivion on our woes, even when they torture. the 
heart with the most acute anguish.- Steeped in the 
Letheian stream of slumber, Lubeda soon became 
insensible to her wretchedness, and the world and 
its evils closed upon her, as effectually as ifthe gates 
of paradise had opened to receive her. Far differ- 
ent, however, was thesituation of Irene, and while by 
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the feeble rays of the moon, she contemplated the 
slumbers of her mother, with a sense of grateful 
joy, sleep was frightened far from her own eyelids. 


love, and every thing but the scene of delight that 
danced before her. 
After several months of absence, Mustapha return- 


A sense of indescribable dread hung upon her||edto Athens; but the fortune of war had made dread- 


heart. All around was as still as the heart-chilling 
silence of the tomb, save now and then the solemn 
call of the sentinel, as he walked the limit of his 
watch. Irene felt like a wretched lonely creature, 
that had survived the extermination of all other 
earthly beings. Anon, imagination began to work 
her images of the night, amidst the creations of dark- 
ness, silence and misery. She fancied that she be- 
held Boccaris before her, lovely and radient with 
youthful beauty, as she first beheld him. Her heart 
beat high in her bosom. He extended his hand to- 
wards her, and motioned her to fly. She gasped for 
breath! Could it be reality!’ Was he indeed alive! 


ful havoc on his person. A sabre cut had laid open 
a gash from his eye down his cheek, which had de- 
prived him of the sight ofit, and left a formidable scar 
on his face. A wound in the knee caused him to 
limp, and he walked with apparent difficulty. His 
countenance now possessed a ferocious expression, 
frightful to behold.. His emotion on seeing Irene 
proved his passion for her rather augmented than 
cooled by absence. But she turned from him with 
such an evident expression of horror and disgust, as 
caused the blood to rush{to his cheek, and anger and 
mortification to agitate hisframe. ‘ Irene,” said he, 
“do not cherish a sentiment of aversion to me, that 


She tried to pronounce his name, but the power of|| will prove your ruin! You know my love—you know 


speech Was denied her! He approached her, and gent- 


you are my property, my slave—and treat me with 


ly seized her by the arm. She uttered ascream of||scorn, and the worms of the grave shall fatten on 


-horror! It was the Captain of the band, the murderer 
of Boccaris, and she shrunk back with increased ter- 
ror! Mustapha, for such was his name, was brave, 
dauntless and handsome. He had superior attain- 
ments to the generality of his countrymen, and being 
less barbarous and bigotted, was less inhuman and 


But still he was a devout and devoted Mus- 
selman. From the moment he beheld Irene, he re- 


solved to send her to the harem of the Sultan; but 
further reflection, and the developement of the passion 


cruel. 


she had kindled in his heart, which he at first mis- 
took for devotion to the Sultan, inclined him to se- 
cure this brilliant prize for himself. He had formed 
a scheme to carry her from the camp that night to 


his residence in Athens, and circulate a report of her 


escape to his troop.—‘Lady,” said he, taking her 
by the arm, “fear nothing—but you must depart for 
Athens before the break of day. Your mother will 
join you on the morrow. Resistance and opposition 
are unavailing, no harm is intended you; silence and 
discretion will best secure you from evil.” Irene, be- 
fore he had conclvded, had fainted in his arms. In 
_this situation Mustapha bore her from the cave into 
the air, where his horses and friend stood prepared to 
receive him; and they had proceeded some distance 
from the camp, before Irene recovered from her 
swoon toa full sense of her increased calamities. The 
first tint of dawn was streaking the horizon, as Irene 
was hastily given into the charge of an old woman, 
at the gate of one of the best mansionsin Athens. 
Mustapha whispered a few words to the beldame, 
and remounting his steed, he returned to the camp 
accompanied by his companions. 

Irene was conducted to a chamber, whose elegance 
and comfort bespoke the rank of the owner. Here 
every attention and kindness were lavished on her, 
and gradually the charms of life began to resume their 
wonted influence over her bosom. A beautiful girl, 


about her own age, was her daily companion, whose 
study seemed to be to sing to Irene and exert all her 
faculties for her amusement. Her apprehensions 


once alloyed, grief for the loss of Boccaris gradually 


mellowed into a pensive humour, which, in its turn, 
gave way to thesmile of joy, the laugh of merriment, 
and the full enjoyment of life. Irene was too young 
to die broken-hearted for love, if even the constancy 
oft her sex gave possibility to such a catastrophe. But 
nature will have sway, and romance and sentiment 
vainly oppose the powerful impulse of passions inhe- 
reat. in the human organization. Irene, however, 
was ung@phisticated; she gave full sway to all her 
emotions, and simplicity, assisted by truth, were 
alone the agents that moulded the sentiments of her 
heart. In fine, Irene had forgotten her mother, her 


your carcase. I leave you till to-morrow—then con- 
sent, or perish!” Mustapha was a true and devout 
Musselman. He knew his right to the sex, and dis- 
dained to use the language of adulation, when he 
could utter the commands of authority. As soon as 
he had left the apartment, his sister entered it, and 
began her earnest entreaties that Irene would soothe 
her brother by compliance, and not exasperate him to 
fiiry by a refusal. To this Irene shook her head, 
and answering amidst her tears, declared she could 
never love him. In this state of mind she passed an 
anxious and restless night. She thought of Boccaris 
and her mother, and she bathed her pillow with the 
tears that agonizing feelings caused to flow from her 
over burthened heart. 

The morrow at length arrived to the distracted 
Irene and found her still undecided how to act, when 
Mustapha stood before her for the sentence she was 
to pass upon his happiness and her eternal welfare. 
‘« Lady,” said he, as a frown darkened his brow, and 
his black piercing eyes flashed fire, “‘ you have it now 
in your power to share my fortune and happiness, by 
consenting to become the wife of Mustapha. Let me 
advise you not to provoke my passion to frantic vio- 
lence. You cannot escape! Reflect! Act wisely, and 
become a wife instead of a victim!” 


The cunning of her sex, at this crisis of her fate, 
éounselled Irene to dissemble. She consented to his 
wishes, secretly resolving in her heart, either to es- 
cape prior to the consummation of the marriage, or to 
terminate an existence predestined to successive mi- 
sery. ‘* Praise be to Allah! you havemade me eter- 
nally happy!” cried Mustapha. 

In vain did Irene watch an opportunity to effect her 
escape, inthe bustle of preparation that now sounded 
on all sides, for the approaching nuptials; for no ob- 
stacle arose to that event from her religion, as it was 
totally concealed from others, in the sacred sanctua- 
ry of her own bosom; and hitherto she had shown no 
difference of faith from that of the Prophet of Mecca. 
Externally she had always practised the forms of the 
Musselman religion; and her cultivation of a hostile 
creed was sedulously concealed from all eyes save 
those of her mother. The crisis of her fate was now 
impending, and nothing but self-destruction. offered 
her a refuge from the embraces of a man, whose per- 
son she loathed, and whose want of principle and de- 
licacy she detested. To accomplish this purpose, she 
bribed a slave to procure her poison, which having 
obtained, she secreted it about Wer person, firmly re- 
solved, should no other means of avoiding the fatal 
marriage present themselves, to perpetrate an act at 
which she shuddered with horror. 


The fatal day at last arrived, which made Irene 
' 


the betrothed of Mustapha, whose grim and deform- 
ed visage was brightened by a smile at his coming 
happiness, such as curls round the mouths of demons 
as they approach to devour their choicest prey. Mu- 
sic and revelry resounded through the mansion of 
Mustapha; the most luxurious viands of the softest 
climes of the east, decked out the gorgeous feast, 
and every scene was regaled with perfume and exci- 
ted to pleasure, by the affluence and magnificence of 
the Turkish chief. Irene stale from the gaudy scene 
of revelry, as a faintness began to creep over her, 
from the effects of the poison she had swallowed, and 
flinging herself on the bridal couch, her heart over- 
flowing with anguish, she gave vent to the sobs that 
swelled her distracted bosom. But her misery was 
as brief as her life. An iey coldness crept through 
her heart; the objects around her were no longer vi- 
sible, and the gentle murmurs that came on the wings 
of zephyr, died away, till they were heard no more, 
like the fading objects of all the scenes of life, when 
we sink into a deep but calm slumber. 


The shades of evening now began to close around 
on the revellers, and Mustapha, flushed with high 
hopes of nuptial bliss, hastened to the couch, where, 
in his imagination, love had already spread a bed of 
roses, and Venus erected her canopy. With eager 
warmth he clasped Irene to. his throbbing breast; but 
started with horror, as he felt the clammy coldness of 
a corpse in his arms. The unexpected shock struck 
a fatal palsy on his heart, and having uttered one 
groan, he fell dead upon the spot. 

MISERIES OF A BALL ROOM. 


Can tender souls relate the rise and fall, 
Of hopes and fears which shake a single ee 
YRON. 


Toa bachelor who has attained the age of forty, 3 
ball room is a complete emporium of little vexations. 
I long ago felt this, but never had courage to avow it 
publicly before. To ‘take arms against a sea of 
troubles,” is not my penchant. The “dolce farniente’ 
would be much more agreeable; and i am even wil- 
ling to admit that I am not ambitious of martyrdom 
from those quirks and quibbles, and paper bullets of 
the brain,” which are always discharged at those 
who run a-tilt against fashionable follies. Such pru- 
dential considerations have compelled me to be silent 
for the last ten years; but now that certain twinges 
in my great toe have hinted that a ball room is no 
longer the theatre for my agreeabilities, and that most 
of my acquaintances have got me on their lists, as 4 
regular “diner out,” I will no longer do the world 
the injustice of remaining silent. From the philoso- 
phy of my writings, “ the smiles and tears of former 
years,” will be recalled to the recollection of the aged: 
the horrors of that world of frivolity which is “all be- 
fore them,” will be made known to the young. It# 
to the latter that I particularly address myself.— 
They cannot like endure the titters of the 
with whose mammas I once‘flirted; but the list of mise- 
ries to which they are exposed is Jong enough with- 
out that addition. Of course, I would not speak of 
the winter in which they first “ come out.” The de 
light of having thrown aside the school-boy, and re 
sumed the man, gilds every scene with pleasure.— 
After one or two seasons, this“ palls upon the sense, 
and the young become sensitively alive to vexation# 
which precede or which follow a ball, and to the mist 
accompany the night itself. 


A blunt razor at your toilet, is a vulgar but 
an uncommon complaint. Should you, however: be 
in haste, and make an incision which your court 
plaister is insufficient to stop,your blood and your te™ 


per will escape together. 
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2. Your only. cravat soiled with the “ purple 
stream,’’ a quarter of an hour after the wound healed, 
and when all your skill has been expended on a grace- 
ful ** tie.” 

3. Expecting a new coat, and being at length 
obliged to brush up an old one; or, receiving it in pro- 
per time, and finding it a most villainous pie ce of 
handicraft. 

4. Perceiving, after having dismissed your frizeur, 
that one half of your hair is singed, and the other half 
uncurled. 

5. Or, when all the curls are becoming, and the 
oil particularly fragrant, finding at the end of the first 
hour, that the curls have disappeared, and the per- 
fume evaporated: 

*T was odour fled as soon as shed— ~ 
’Twas “‘ Evening’s” winged dream. 

6. Being spilled out of a coach, or splashed, if you 
attempt to walk. 

7. Discovering that your nose is beginning to bleed, 
and that your pocket handkerchief has been forgotten. 

8. Stooping for a lady’s glove and bursting the 
strings of your waistcoat. 

9. Dancing in a pair of pumps, which feetingly re- 
inind you of the ‘‘ Pilgrims and the peas.” 


10. Bursting into innumerable fragmenta your kid | 


gloves, in the first set. 
11. Standing under a chandelier, whose wax 


Droppeth like the ntle dews from heaven 
Upon the “ coat” beneath. ! 


12. Going so early that the lamps are unlighted, and 
a single candle makes “ darkness visible.” 

13. Going so late, that you find all the partners 
with whom you wish to dance engaged for several 
successive sets. 

14 Meeting with a lady whom you dislike as a 
partner, but to whom, from peculiar circumstances, 
you ought to pay attention. Thinking she is like- 


mortified at her answering “ with pleasure, sir.” 


15. Getting a boarding-school girl for a partner, 
who seems afraid of she knows not what. giggles she 
kaows not wherefore, and “ smells of bread and but- 
ter.” 

16. Dancing, if you are a sensible man, with a fool 
ora sentimentalist. 

17, If a modest man, with a flirt. 

18. Dancing with a lady whose lover is in the ad- 
joining set; and who cannot speak to you for watch- 
ing Ais firtations with his partner., | 

19. Anxious to appear the very “dieu de danse,” 
and measuring your length on the floor, in the middle 
ofa balancez or a pirouette. 

2. Observing ‘ disdain and scorn dparkling: in the 
eyes” of your Beatrice, who marks your misfortune, 
and enjoys the laughter it oceasions. . 

21. Being cut by a friend for your risibility, whem 
he is the hero of a similar episode. | 

22. Engaging to dance the third set with a lady 
you esteem very highly, but unfortunately forgetting 
vour engagement, you dance with another, and your 

“fair dulcina”’ refusing to listen to any apology you 
may wish to mak" her. 

%. After having seated yourself tete-a-tete in a re- 
tess with some charming girl, to be constrained to 
resign in favour of some unseated lady, whom you do, 
hot eare for. | 

24. To see any Jady you esteem waltz. To see 
ber take pleasure. in the compliments of a fool; or ain 
any way make a fool of herself. 


°5. To see her make no difference in her manner |} 
between those she knows intimately, and some who j wee that the 


perfect strangets to her. 


* 
26. Saying sorbthing witty, and being obliged to |jorder. ‘+ Give me neither poverty nor riches,” was 


explain its point. 

27. Finding yourself seized as : you enter the ball 
room, by some one whose acquaintance you are most 
anxiousto avoid. 

28. Being cut.”’by one you are solicitous to know; 
or having to “ endure the proud man’s contumely.” 

‘The miseries now enumerated will receive terrific 
addition to their number, should the ball take place in 
your own domicile. The bustle of preparation—the 
endless discussions about who to ask, because they 
have asked you; or because they are asked by others; 
or, because your not asking might give offence; or, 
because such a one is entertaining, or sings, or 
chances to be‘ a lion;’ or for fifty other equally cogent 
reasons. ‘Then, the danger of disturbing any female 
conclave in their deliberation; and, last of all, innu- 
merable miseries of the night itself, when all previous 
preparation has been completed. The paying atten- 
tion, doing the honours, &c., are bad enough; but 
worse still to be “all things to all men.” Condole 
with one lady about her cold: congratulate another 
on her daughter’s marriage; forcea laugh at the stale 
witticisms of a third; admire the necklace of a fourth; 
or do homage to the personal vanity of a fifth. 

29. Gasping for air, in an over-heated and crowded 


apartment. 


30. Fixing yourself, for the sake of coolness, in a 
lobby, or close to a window—laid up with a quinsey 
next day. 
31. Chatting about “ airy nothings,” in that situa- 
tion, while your thoughts are all the while running 
upon, consequences—doctors, blisters, bleedings,&c. 
32. Getting home horribly tired—experiencing the 
melancholy truth, that 


————— next to dressing for a rout or ball, 
Undressing is a woe. 


You probably do not separate until four or five 


wise engaged, you ask her for the next set, and are fo’clock. You leave the expiring tapers of the ball 


room, its unwholesome heat, its corrupted atmos- 
phere. Dew covers the lawn—light clouds rest on 
the hills, glad notes burst from every bush, you per- 
ceive all nature wakening from the repose of night— 
‘health in the gale, and freshness in the stream.” — 
You look on the faces of those who shone the very 
stars of the assembly, ‘‘ forms of life and light.” The 
complexion is faded, the curls are gone, the eyes are 
dim, the dressis paltry! You wonder why people will 
sacrifice to fashion, their beauty, their feelings and 
their health. You recollect “good hours or fair 
cheeks are the fairest tinters.” You contrast the un- 
natural excitement of the room you have left, with 
the calm, the freshness, and the happiness,with which 
you are surrounded; and then disgusted with the con- 
trast, determine never again to endure the deceitful 
splendour of a BALL-ROOM. 


MISCELLANY. 


NATURE’S NOBILITY. 

We have no copy-right patricians in this country, 
nor any orders of nobility secured by letters patent; 
nevertheless the following thoughts may receive an 
application: | 

‘‘ No man,” says Seneca, “‘ is nobler born than an- 
other, unless he is born with better abilities, or a 
more amiable disposition. They who make such a 
parade with their family pictures and pedigrees are, 
properly speaking, rather to be called noted, or nato- 
rious, than noble, persons.” 

It is certainly true, as is said by a late English 


greatest instances of virtue and ex- 


a prayer founded on a knowledge of human nature, 
and fully justified by experience. The middle sta- 
tion affords the best opportunities for the improve- 
ment of the mind, is the least exposed to temptations, 
and the most capable of happiness and virtue. 

Virtue is nobility; personal merit, useful, generous, 
benevolent exertion, the only hendpeable distinction. 
The trappings which every tailor can make to clothe 
a poor puny mortal, add no real dighity. In ages of 
ignorance they might strike with aWe. Those ages 
are no more. Nor will they ever teturn, notwith- 
standing the efforts of petty despots to keep the peo- 
ple in ignorance. 

God Almighty, who gives his sun to shine with as 
much warmth and radiance on the cottage as on the 
palace, hath dispensed the glorious privilege of ge- 
nius and virtue to the poor and middle classes with 
a bounty, perhaps, seldom experienced in any of the 
proud pretenders to hereditary or official grandeur. 


Death has generally been called the debt of nature 
A modern writer styles it a debtondemand. Some- 
times it is a debt at sight. Nature may be supposed 
to draw on every individual son and daughter of Ad- 
am, in nearly the following terms: ‘ Three score 
years and ten after birth, pay this my first bill of ex- 
change, to that grim and exorable tyrant Death, 
with or without further advice.’ 


Oldys, the historian, having been for several years 
in the Fleet Prison, had contracted such habits and 
connexions there, that when he was at length en- 
larged, he made a frequent practice to spend the eve- 
nings there and lodge with some friend all night. 
Rapping at the door one night, rather late, the keep- 
er reprimanded him for giving him such a constant 
trouble, adding, that “‘though he had a great regard 
for Bi: yet, if he kept such hours, in future, he must 
be under the necessity of lockiug him out,”’ 


CAUSE OF THE DEATH WATCH. 
The influence of superstition and ignorance is ar- 
tonishingly great; as one of proof, what dismay and 
uneasiness has not the watch-like ticking of this grub 
often excited among all descriptions of persons? and 
indeed, as a writer in a certain periodical, remarks, 
‘“‘ the insect almost invisible, should in regularity of 
time and distinctness of sound, imitate a machine 
which has employed so many hands in its construc- 
tion, and composed of wheels and springs, with the 
utmost ingenuity, is above all ordinary comprehen- 
sion.” ‘It was only within a few years past that I 
considered these visitors as solitary and nightly dis- 
turbers;, since which 1 have accidentally discovered 
that this is by no means the case. Having occasion 
to stretch apiece of silk paper, moistened with glue 
water, on a square frame, I was frequently surprised 
at different hours of the day, by a noise similar to 
what we. are accustomed to hear in a watchmaker’s 
window, full of watches, and distinctly audible at five 
or Bix yards distance. I soon found that my frame 
was occupied as a drum, by numbers of these little 
gray vermin, not much larger than mites; and was thus 
enabled to identify the performers, and witness the 
harmlessness of their music; and I think it is more 
than probable that could these little creatures oftener 
meet with a proper tympanum, we should much more 
frequently hear them, at certain seasons, when their 
little drumming, which no doubt concerns their own 
social community, is constantly heard by their own 
companions, though inaudibleto us.—Literary Chro- 


cellence of every kind, have originated in the middle we 
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= 
__ [From the Token, for 1828.) |that there was no greater pleasure upon earth | the subject at greater length, to excuse our. and especially in Georgia, that an infantry sol- 


THE HUNTER OF THE HILLS. 


The hunter was a-weary: all the day 
His foot had traversed the broad woods, and 
tracked 
The deer herds to the distant hills that skirt 
The horizon’s shadowy verge. The vulture’s 
eye 
Had Puigth at noon the glitter of his gun, 
From her lone eyrie on yon far-off peak 
Half.hid in the blue haze. The eagle heard 
His echoing death shot in the golden cloud, 
And curbed his flight to wheel above the cliff 
O’er which the dun deer .passed,—those carrion 
birds 
Made a rich banquet in the wilds, that day! 


matter for a newspaper. 


Union. 


The shadows of the ancient beech that hung 

E’en at his cabin door, where lengthening fast 

O’er the green slope, ere well his chase was 
done, 

On its soft herbage he reclined, to catch 

The sweetness of the passing wind, and list 

The many voices of the falling stream, 

And murmur of the bird and roving bee. 

At times the wren would utter her faint cry 

In the deep thicket; and the shrill curlew 

And lonely bittern send their sudden scream 

From their green nests, far in the river sedge. 

Meantime the shadows of the yellow woods 

Grew heavier on the turf; the honey-bees 

Came with a drowsy murmur to their hive 

Beside his cabin wall, and the wild birds, | 

That built their palace by his straw-thatched 
roof, 

Grew silent asthe sunny day went by... 

Deep silence was abroad!, and the twilight’s 
cheek 

Caughta rich hectit as she turned away.— 


tion for an editor, 


The hermit hunter bent a thoughtful glance 
On the calm beauty of the scene, then sang, 
‘With a clear tone, his low, contented hymn. 


The kings of this earth lie down 
With a heavy heart at night, 
Though they put away their crown 
And the weapons of the fight, 
Still the voice and the ghastly look of pain 


Will pass o’erthe monarch dreamer’s brain. {a5 jts attainment is impossible. 


The chief, on the battle field, 
Is glad when the fight is won, 
Fortis sweet, on his broken shield 
To dream what his sword hath done; 
But there come, in the dim and midnight dream, 
To haunt his slumbers, the wild sob and scream. 


“Are the seamens’ slumbers sweet 
On the dark and savage main, 
When, with sickened hearts, they meet 
_ With the midnight hurricane! > 
Oh! the startled sea boy doth seldom find __ 
A dream unbroken by the raging wind. 


_ But. ne’er doth the holy night 
. Bring an hour of care to me; 
I hear not the din of fight, 
Nor the whirlwinds of the sea; 
‘The weary children of Pride ne’er come 
‘To visit with sorrow my ample home. 


acrimony of affectation. 


vanity may produce, 


EDITORIAL TACT. 

There is a great dissimilarity in opinion rela- 
- tive tolthe kind of intellects a man must have, 
who conducts a public journal in such a man- 


the Literary Cadet sometime since observed 


than that afforded by furnishing the editorial 
We believe that Mr. 
Southworth really considers it exquisite enjoy- 
ment, judging from the quantity of editorial 
matter which semi-weekly adorns the pages of 
the Cadet, inasmuch as it exceeds inthe quan- 
tity of space it occupies, that furnished by any 
other editor, save Mr. Stephen Simpson, in the 
We are perfectly willing that Mr. 
Southworth should thus appreciate as pleasure 
what the majority of the tribe think labour.— 
The editor of the New York Courier in alluding 
to the subject, thinks it requisite for an editor to 
possess the philosophy of Diogenes, the pa- 
tience of Job, and the wisdom of Minerva.— 
The conductor of the Boston Lounger,concludes 
that an editor ‘‘ should be a kind of Matthews 
at home, able to personify every variety of cha. 
racters, and to speak upon every possible sub- 
ject, sometimes on two subjects at once, and 
sometimes on no subject at all.” For our- 
selves we think the latter a first rate qualifica- 
To be able to talk of no- 
thing, in a manner that will please and interest, 
even without instructing, isa faculty peculiarly 
adapted to the popularity of the order. When 
there is no news of importance, no arrivals 
from Europe, an editor should make such ob- 
servations on its absence, as would please his 
readers just as well as if the news had arrived. 
When an individual of distinguished worth or 
talents closes his mortal career, an editor 
should blend such appropriate comments on 
his lamented decease, with such terms of patri- 
otic enthusiasm, as are likely to add to his cha- 
racter as a firm friend of liberty and the consti- 
tion. Should a murder be committed, and the 
popular yoice be against the culprit, he must 
dress the crime and its corroborating circum- 
stances in the darkest guise which his imagina- 
tion can develope. Himself must be a perfect 
pink of morality, ever ready and willing to up- 
hold the innocent, and detect the guilty. In 
short, he must suit himself to all the whims 
aud caprices of his subscribers, flatter their foi- 
bles and float about among their opinions like a 
_j cork in a basin of agitated quicksilver. To please 
every body should not be his object, inasmuch 
If he should 
happen to make a misstatement, on the au- 
thority of a friend, he must shoulder the con- 
sequences however severe they may be. Ifan 
article inadvertantly is admitted into his ce 
lumns as original, which was published in the 
time of Nero, it is considered a matter of sur- 
prise that the editor should not have discovered 
it, Onthis principle he must have read. every 
|line that ever was published, and remember all 
{that he has read. All typographical errors are 
attributed to his ignorance; and if the coutri- 
bution of a correspondent contains a sentence 
which the most fastidious may censtrue into 
an indelicate allusion, the editor reaps all the 
In short, he receives | 
all the revenge of his rejected correspondents, 
who attribute the non-appearance of their con- 
tributions, to a want of judgment, and for hav- 
ing considered one article entitled toa place he 
is tortured with pages of the silliest trash that 
His editorial observa- 
+ |tions are necessarily written carelessly, and 
| with haste, yet the illiberal, subject. them to 
{the severest scrutiny of criticism. If he is ab- 
B= | struse he is affected, if learned a pedant, and if 
== | easyand perspicuous 1n his style, he 1s common- 
place-vulgar. If he pens af article on Religion 
bot he is called a hypocrite, if one on Dissipation, 
‘ WEDNESDAY; DECEMBER 26, 1827. pit is presumed to have been written after the 
effects of intemperence. If he says nothing, he 
is calleda fool, if little, contracted in hisideas, 
and if much, too diffuse in his style, and: too| of | 
fond of occupying the space which might have his regithent; so that the Emperor, or, in other 
been more usefully employed. “These are but 
-ner as will please the public, The editor of ja small. portion of the disadvantages under 
which editors labour. We forbear entering into 


nent of our functions. 


WESTERN MONTHLY[REVIEW. 

We have more than once adverted to the ex- 
cellent objects for which this review was és- 
tablished, namely, that of developing the 
strength and powers of the western states, and 
noticing such matters as shall be especially 
valuable to our western brethren. Its editor, 
the Rev. Timothy Flint, is a man of mind, and 
has seen more of the world than most people. 
We must not expect to discover in this work 
that delicacy inthe delineation of manners, and 
in the description of persons that is seen in the 
literature of our northern and eastern friends. 
The intellect of the west is characterized by 
vigour and strength, if not by delicacy and re- 
finement, and this circumstance is easily ac- 
counted for from the fact of education being 
yet in its childhood in the west, whereas in 
New England the establishment of seminaries 
is connected with the earliest recollections of 
its inhabitants.—The November number of the 
Review is before us, and contains some able 
and well written prose articles. The poetry is 
inferior. We take pleasure in recommending 
this work to the patronage of those who desire 
to encourage such publications, or to those who 
wish to become acquainted with western Li- 
terature, Manners, Arts, &c.—Mr. Littell, of 
this city, is the agent. 


AUTOMATON WHIST-PLAYER. 
We discover, by a New York paper, that an 
ingenious mechanist of that state, named Bal- 
cour, has prepared an automuton that can sus- 
tain a very successful part in a game of whist. 
{t is said to be ‘*an admirable piece of mechan- 
ism, and is constructed in such a manner as 
ensures it success in the great majority of 
cases.” 
some ingenious artists could invent an automa- 
ton speech-maker. The agency of such a bu- 
siness, alone, would ensure a man a fortune in 


as to be unable to go through the “ difficult bu- 


be it from us to conjure up so improbable an 
insinuation. Yet it would save the Honoura- 


candles, &c., render their slumbers less haunt- 


their individual happiness. 


RUSSIAN ECONOMY. 


leisure by its perusal. 


bound, both morning an 


of eve 


words, the crown, furnishes each 


- 


selves from the imputation of being long wind- 
ed and tedious. What the proper requisites 
are for the adequate acquirement of popularity 
in the capacity of an editor, we leave our read- 
ers to judge, and are at all times open to argu- 
ment and remonstragjce in the proper employ- 


It would be an excellent business, if 


the neighbourhood of Washington or Harris- 
burg. Not that we presume, there are among 
our wise representatives of the nation, any so 
deficient in eloquence, or fluency of language, 


siness of making an appropriate speech.” Far 


bles.such a vast expense of time, books, pens, 


ed with troublesome dreams, aid in short, ren- 
der them better prepared to converse on inter- 
esting sttbjects more intimately connected with 


We have lately met with an interesting vol- 
ume entitled Van Halens Journey to Russia. It 
contains many Curious details, aud entertain-|.were made subservient to the will of the co: 
ing particulars relative to the customs and 
habits of the Russian people. Among other 
things of equal importance to the welfare of 
the government, the subjoined extract, speak- 
ing of the provident maaner in which their im- 


mense army is supported, will repay a moments, 


The Colonel of a regiment in Russia is 
evening, to keep 

open table for all his officers, pay the music of 
'the regiment, whether of infantry or of cavalry, 
defray all the expenses of the hospital of his 
camtonment, and take charge of tli@*handiwork 
ry article for the complete equipment of 


| iment with 
only the pay, arms, leathers, ‘cloths, copper, 
and iron, and a certain sum forthe remount of 


the cavalry. Thus, it is. calculated, in Russia, 


dier, completely epuipped for war, his arms ex- 
cepted, costs the Government twenty-five rou- 
sterling. ith respect to the Colonel’s table, 
whether he: be absent or not, it is always pro. 
vided at his house, either with music or with- 
out, according to the pleasure of him who pre- 
sides, who is the officer highest in rank. If a 
stranger arrives, he is always hospitably receiy- 
ed, and placed beside the President, provided 
only that he be introduced by one of the offi. 
cers. On the other hand, the Colonel to be 
able to meet the great expense which he incurs 
in thus supporting the regiment, has the right 
of employing, in time of peace, the third part 
of the troops for his own benefit, during cer- 
tain months of the year, when the military in- 
structions are suspended. The soldiers then 
become masons, carpenters, smiths, &c. orare 
engaged in whatever occupations they may be 
hired for; so that as they are furnished by the 
colonel with suitable dresses, that their uni. 
form may not suffer during the time they are 
thus employed, they cannot be recognized as 
soldiers, except by their mastachios. Besides, 
there are always acertain number of them em- 
ployed in the regiment in every description of 
trade; consequently, every thing that can pos- 
sibly be wanted in the corps is made by the 
soldiers.” 


From the Scotsman, we gather the following 
abridged account of an extensive railway, 
which has been created between Stockton and 
Darlington. It was taken from the annual re- 
port of Directors, which was recently publish- 
ed. The proprietors of the railway, who are 
principally Friends, encountered much opposi- 
tion in patliament upon the commencement of 
the undertaking, and required much zeal and 
perseverance in carrying it into effect. The 
railway in all, is twenty five miles long, is car- 
ried over two hills by inelined planes, and 
cost 200,000/. Since itscompletion the receipts 
for tonnage have averaged 200/. per month, 
and the amount is rapidly increasing. 
** The coaches that ply on it have travelled 
4,500 miles carrying passengers atothe rate of 
1¢.per mile outside, and 1 1-2d. inside, witha 
velocity of 8 miles an hour, and without one 
single accident occurring to injure man, or 
horse, or coach. In consequerce of this cheap 
and easy conveyance, the amount of inter- 
course between Stockton and Darlington, ha: 
increased more than ten fold—the coach for- 
merly having plied three times a week. Gov- 
ernment, too, is not without its share of the 
benefit, for the stage coach duty has risen from 
2sl. per annum to 240/. The directors state 
in their report, that haulage, by locomotive en- 
ines, is 30 per cent. cheaper than by horses. 
he railway isa apes public good to the dis 
trict, and indirectly benefits the whole empire, 


by affording encouragement to the constructio: 
of similar works.” 


This is one among an hundred statements of 
the utility and practicability of rail roads. |: 
the instance before us, the difficulties were e:- 
tensive and threatening, so much so indce?, 
that the scheme by many was deemed absur'', 
and the obstacles to its completion insurmout'- 
able. Theline of country which the railwa’ 
covers was rough, and difficult to travel, bv! 
the enterprising individuals who projected "! 
were convinced of its flattering results, could 
once be permavently established. Two hills 


tractors, and every other barrier shrunk i 
insignificance under the weighty influence © 
energy and perseverance. What is there the! 
to prevent the construction of these comm” 
cating paths in this count. f. Nothing but the 
spirit of enterprise unintimidated by the tear 0! 
failure on the part of the people’s represent 
tives. In the course of the present winte! 
there will no doubt be petitions presented © 
the legislature desiring their consideration 0 
the propriety of erecting rail ways in differe”' 
sections of the state. Such attention shou! 
be given to the subject as its important interes! 
demand. If they are viewed as great public 
benefits in Great Britain, why may they 00! b¢ 
so here? We have equal facilities in point o 
materials and workmen, and although the | 
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ter might not be obtained at so cheap a rate, the applause which his talents demand. Miss 


the difference in other points of national eco- 
nomy would redound to our advantage. New 
Ycrk has continued to bring all her resources 
jncommercial requisition through the influence 
of inland navigation. The harvest that she 
has reaped in consequence is immense. The 


Warren is frequently above mediocrity, and 
the charming Miss Jefferson, with her service- 
able brother, continue to improve most success- 
fully. 


| This evening Dr. M‘Henry’s tragedy will be 
brought forward for the first time. ‘The whole 


advantages that we have over her in this par- ‘strength of the company will be put in requisi- 
ticular from the almost exhaustless sources of sition, and the characters are cast with much 
the west, require only a sapient’ use of our le- judgment. We desire our friends will attend 


gislative policy to-realize them profitably to, 


Pennsylvania, Hitherto, we have only talked 
of the thriving western states, and exulted in 
anticipated benefits. Our neighbours with 
the eagle eyes of jealousy have put both 
shoulders to the wheel, and made it turn in 
their favour, despite of argumentative confabu- 
lation. It is true that literature has of late 
thriven more abundantly in this city, than in 


any other throughout the Union. Boston still | 


retains the'title of being the Literary Empori- 
um, but we hope our learned neighbours will 
excuse us when we say it is more frequently 
applied in irony than earnest. There are per- 
haps more works of importance published in 
Philadelphia, than in Boston, andin fact all the 
standard productions are first received and is- 
sued by the Booksellers of this city. But we 
have wandered widely from our original sub- 
ject, and will not be thought more courteously 
of to the North, by longer indulging in a strain 
to which our brethren of that region are par- 
ticularly sensitive. Ben Johnson used to ob- 
serve that when a writer got himself into a 
subject that was likely to draw forth the acri- 
monious spirits of his neighbours, the most ad- 
visable thing that he could do was to end the 
subject with the paragraph, and let them both 
be as brief as possible. We have thought it 
best to take his advice. 


THEATRICAL. 

Mrs. Sloman’s second engagement at the 
Chesnut street theatre, is likely to prove quite 
as profitable to the managers as the first. Since 
our last we have. had the gratification of seeing 
her in several first rate comedies. Her powers 
in this line of the drama arec haracterised by the 
same gracefulness of manner and pathos of de- 
lineation which are so remarkably exhibited in 
characters of a deep tragic cast. Her Mrs. 
Oakly in the Jealous Wife, was sustained 
throughouut with distinguished superiority. 
Lady Townly in the Provoked Husband, was 
not so successful a performance, and we could 
not help imagining to ourselves during its per- 
sonation, that Miss Emery’s passionate style of 
acting would have been better adapted to the 
part than the comparatively gool and delibe- 
rate manner of Mrs. Sloman. Yet there were 
touches in the various scenes of the latter lady 
full of nature, delicacy and strength. . Her eye 
is not particularly remarkable for its expres- 
sion, but we have never seen a female who could 
throw such meaning into the various scornful 
or pleasurable changes of the lips. She is how- 
ever an actress of sterling merit, and fully enti- 
ed to all the praise which has been lavished 
on her. 7 

Mr. Sloman is a “fellow of infinite jest.” 
He has that about him which cannot fail to 
please. His comic powers are of the best and 
most polite kind, seeming rather to be the 
genuine dowery of nature than the boisterous 
and ludicrous contortions of buffoonery. His 
songs are sung with admirable jocularity, and 
are always encored. 

Mrs. Austin has lost nothing of the opinion 


that she is the first vocalist on the continent. 


She exhibits bad policy however, in appearing 
in characters that have all so recently and so 
frequently been exhibited on our boards. Some- 
thing of a novel nature would draw a fuller 
house, which she certainly deserves. Miss 
Emery is always excellent, as also is Mr. 


Wood. Mr. Southwell seldom fails to receive } peared in Boston. 


and give this production such a reception as its 
merits shall deserve. 

Miss Kelly is performing in Baltimore. 

Mr. Price stated before the New York Court 
of Common Pleas last week, that it required 
$2000 weekly to pay the salaries of the per- 
formers engaged at the Bowery theatre. 

[From the New York Courier of Saturday. 

Bowery.—Shiel’s Tragedy of Evadne is to 
be repeated to-night, for the seeond time. 
We were present at this Theatre on Thursday 


‘evening, when it was produced for the first 


time, for the benefit of Mr. Wilson, who very 
deservedly had an excellent house, it was cast 
with the utmost strength of the company, and 
we have seldom seen a tragedy more effective- 
ly produced: Mr. Forrest personated the Vil- 
lain Ludivico, for the first time, and it proved 
to be one of his most happy efforts; the fifth 
act he played with great judgment and power; 
the last scene especially, where he thinks 
Colona, has murdered the King, but when he 
found himself deceived, and his monarch be- 
fore him, Mr. Forrest’s genius seemed to hold 
the audience as spell bound. 


Literary Notices. 


THE JUVENILE MISCELLANY. 

This is the title of an interesting and valua- 
ble .little work which is published in Boston, 
under the direction of a lady of well known 
literary acquirements, and natural capability 
ofmind. Itis published monthly, in, a hand. 
some form, each number containing a tasteful 
collection of original tales. They are written 
in a clear and comprehensive style, and em- 
‘body such incidents as are calculated to inter- 
est the fancies, improve the minds, and enno- 
ble the hearts of youth. Such is the avowed 
object of the publication, and as such it de- 
serves extensive circulation. It may be ob- 
tained of Mr. Ash, No. 349, Chestnut street, 
who is the Philadelphia agent. | 
The publishers of the above work have pre- 
pared a “Juvenile Souvenir,” as a Christmas 
and New-Years present for the younger, por- 
tion of the community. It has been well spo- 
ken of by the editors who have seen the work, 
and may also be had of Mr. Ash. ' 

William Cullen Bryant, Esq. a geutleman 
favourably known to the literary public as a 
poet and ascholar, has ** become joint editor of 
the New York Evening Post. 


“The Talisman” has just appeared from the 
‘New-York press. It is spoken ofby those who 
have #\d an opportunity of perusing it, with 
favow! ble terms. | 

Mr. Edward C. Pinckney, a gentleman not 
unknown in the republic of. letters, is about 
commencing a daily journal at Baltimore. 

Whimwhams is the title of a neat little vo- 
lume which has recently appeared in Boston, 
containing a variety of humorous and well nar- 
rated fictions. 


The Morning Courier of New-York, formerly 


jowned by John B. Skillman, Esq. has been 


purchased by James Watson Webb, Esq.— 

Hereafter the Courier will be under the edito- 

rial direction of Messrs. Skillman, Brooks, 

Lawson and Webb, a combination of talented 

individuals whose exertions cannot fail to ren- 

se the Courier a paper of distinguished excel- 
ence. 


“ Sketches in Verse.” by Roy, has just ap- 


Allan Cunningham, the poet, is preparing a 
new novel for publication, ' | 

Mr. Goodrich, the enterprising publisher of 
The Token, proposes to issue.a volume on the 
10th of next month, containing the most meri- 
torious selections from the various works pub- 
lished as holiday presents for the year 1828, 

A work entitied ‘* The Moral and Religious 
Souvenir,” is to appear this week in Boston. 


— 


SUMMARY. 

The painting of Fair Mount water works, 
now at Mr. Earle’s from the pencil of Doughty, 
has been presented by a number of gentlemen 
of this city to Joseph 8. Lewis, Esq. as a testi- 
monv of respect for his services in connection 
with this great public work. 


The resolve which has been recently adopt- 
ed by the Phila. Bible Society, to furnish to 
every destitute family in the state, a copy of 
the Holy Word,—promises to be speedily ac- 
complished. Meetings in support of this in- 
valuable measure, have been already held in 
most of the counties of the State. 


The city councils are about to pass a sup- 
plement to the ordinance regulating hackney 
coaches, by which their prices will be regu- 
lated and fixed. The impositions practised by 
this class of people, call loudly for legislative 
interference. 


In the house of representatives, on Mouday, 
Mr. Bonsall reported a bill to incorporate the 
American Sunday School Union. Mr. Mere- 
dith repported a bill altering the poor laws of 
Philadelphia. 


A bill has been introduced into the Georgia 
legislature for the establishment of manufac- 
tories in that state, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether slave labour can be advan- 
tageously employed in them. 


In North Carolina, plans are forming. to in- 
crease largely their flocks of sheep, and to es- 
tablish Cotton and Woollen Manufactories, as 
the best means of relieving themselves from the 
difficulty they have experienced from the de- 
pressed prices of agricultural produce. The 
shortness of the winters in that state nrakes it 
a good grazing country. 

Among the numerous vessels recently wreck- 
ed in the St. Lawrence, was the fine ship Otte- 
way, a London Trader, with 1200 barrels of 
ashes on board, all of which was destroyed. 


New-York.—In the Municipal Court, De- 
fendant was indicted for stealing a goose. On 
trial, it was proved that the body of the de- 
ceased fowl] was taken from a market cart, by 
the prisoner. ‘The counsel took exceptions 
tothe indictment because it was not a | we 
the property taken was a dead goose. The 
Court held the exception well taken, and the 
prisoner was discharged, with an admonition 
from the Judge, to take no more geese, living 
or dead. 

Two persons recently broke jaii at Detroit, 
Michigan Territory—one of them was a fellow 
who had attempted to marry a young lady of 
that place, but was detected in an attempt to 
swindle the day before the ceremony. 


Greek Piracies.—The losses recently sus- 
tained by the Insurance offices of Boston, in 
consequence of recent Greek piracies, amount 
to nearly $100,000., Ought not our squadron 
in the Mediterranean to be increased? 

The Spanish frigate which was to convoy a 
ship with $1,000,000 on board for the King of 
Spain, returned to Havana, previous to the 28th 
ult, having parted company with her off St. Au- 
gustine. “The galleon may fall into the hands 
of some of the South American cruizers. 


The following brief sketch of Navarin, the 
seat of the late victoriuos battle over the Turk- 
ish Fleet, will probably be acceptable to our 
readers. 

Navarin.—The harbour of Navarin. lies at 
the south-west cornerof the Morea. It isofa 
roundish form, with an island lying across the 
mouth of it. ‘The entrance is by the south end 
of the island, where the passage is 600 yards 
wide; the north end is too shallow for large 
vessels, The island is two miles long, anda 


Greeks defeated the Persian fleet, on the 20th 
of October, 480, B. C., 2306 years ago. May 
we not indulge the hope that this battle is 
an omen of an equally happy deliverance for 
Greece? 


The annexed notice of editorial wisdom is 
from the ready pen of our friend Jenks, at pre- 
sent editing the Boston Bulletin. 
obscure thing in the 
shape of a newspaper, printed at some distance 
hence, which seems to serve merely as a coin- 
mon receptacle for the nousensical outpourings 
of unripe noddles, contains the following s'- 
blime jargon, in an article entitled “the pulpit.” 
‘‘ The recrementicious and unvariegated at- 
tire of the schoolman, is made to appear in lieu 
of that pleasing diversification of genius and 
attractive radicalism of manner, which is the 
very ladder of intellectual elevation and sub- 
stratum of professional usefulness.” 

» Gadzooks! how this long-legged leucophleg- 
matic lexicographer straddles over the “ recre- 
menticious and unvariegated substratum” of 
balderdash! 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Syaib” and Malcolm” bre welcome:— 
Their contributions shall appear as soon as we 
find room. 
“Harp of the Words,” Clenalpine,” “ Ci- 
cero” and ‘+ J.,” are received and shall be at- 
tended to according to their respective merits. 
‘- Weliford’s” request cannot be granted.— 
Weare scrupulously careful ef giving any just 
cause of offence to our fair patrons, and we 
fear that the insertion of the article he has sent 
us might be construed into an intention of that 
kind, by the illiberal. Uponany other subject 
we will with pleasurehear from him, 

‘* Ambition” in our next. 

‘ Callmont” is unquestionably a man of edu- 
cation. His essay on the ** Genius of Po e,” 
displays an acquaintance with literature which 
is creditable to his acquirements; but the style 
in which it is written, is so strangely metaphysi- 
cal and abstruse, as to render the meaning of 
more than half his sentences extremely doubt- 
ful. 

Several valuable favours received since our 
last shall be immediateiy attended to. 


MARRIAGES. 

At St. Michael’s Church, Charleston, on the 
9th inst. by the Rev. Bishop Bowen, John 
Butler, of Philadelphia, to Gabriella M. eld- 
est daughter of Col. Lewis Morris, of South 
Carolina. 

On the 12th inst. in Trenton, by the Rev. 
John Smith, Mr. Joseph Mount, of this city, to 
Miss Susan, eldest daughter of Danie] Baker, 
of Trenton. 

On the 18th inst. Dr. George W. Riter, Re- 
corder of Deeds for the city and county of 
Philadelphia, to Matilda Elizabeth, daughter 
of Mr. Frederick Gilbert, Merchant, of this 


city. 

On the 19th inst. Mr. Franklin Lee, to Mrs. 
Charlotte Evans, all of the Nerthern Liberties. 

DEATHS. 
On Sunday last, after ashort but painful i)l- 
ness, reodeee A. son of Mr. B. M’Lean. 

On Thursday morning, Jane, daughter of 
Mr. David M’Clean, aged 3 years. The cause 
of the child’s death, was in consequence of 
its clothes accidently catching on fire while 
the mother was but a few moments absent 
from the house--When, horrid to relate, the 
child was surrounded with flames, and so 
much burnt, that she expired in a few hours 
wards. 
ars the 18th inst. after a lingering illness, 
aged 20 years, Miss Mary E. daughter of the 


quarter of amile broad. The basin is six miles} late Captain Hugh Boyd. , 


in circumference. The port of Navarin is the 
ancient harbour of Pylus. Inthe seventh year 
of the Peloponesian war, Demosthenes, the 
Athenian general, seized and fortified Pylus. 
A Spartan army immediately besieged him 


On the 18th inst. Mr, Owen Edgar, aged 52 
ears, for many years one of the carriers of the 
hiladelphia tte, for the north-western 
section of the city. 

On the 19th inst. Rachel Morris, in the 79th 


there, and part of them pasged ‘over’ to 


the | year of her age. 


| island, then called Sphacteria, for the purpose 
of completely blockading him, while the fleet 
watched the entrance of the harbour. An Athe- 
nian fleet, at last, entering the harbour, by beth 
mouths, attacked the Spartan fleet lying within 
and destroyed the whole of it. The Spartans 
| On the island, being cut off from all assistance, 

surrendered prisoners at discretion to the Athe- 
nians. The battle was fought on the anniver- 
sary of the great battle of Salamis, wherein the 
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Unstudied thoughts, and brief remarks are here, amd wae 
_ Critics approach not—friends we need not fear”. | advice of her aged parent, and observed for herself.—|| his repentance—for his troubled mind soon found a 
—====== soon discovered that Walter was vain and self-|/sweet resignation fo the divine will, and bowed itself 
4 [For the Philadelphia Album.) ish, that his apparent good humor was only the effect || with an uncommon acquiescence to his early fate. t 
_ THE GRAND-MOTHER’S STORY. | of ‘a. careless disposition, that he was too proud to|| His brief sickness progressed without much pain, e 
: Close in the window shutters, Fanny, and stir the || 


take advice, and laughed at those who. spent theirj| and sweet and endearing were the interviews enjoy- fi 
‘time quietly and industriously.—Fanny did some vio-|| ed with him by his classmates, and all who felt an in- 8 
lence to her ‘own feelings when she told Walter firmly, || terest in the waning flower that was soon to bloom t 
though she was fourteen, she loved to hear stories,{|that she never would be his wife; but she was re-||in another world.—_ * a ’ He 
as well as she did when a child, and she was a little|| solyed never to make her grand-mother unhappy; and | died with the name of Jesus on his tongue. t 
romantic, as most young girls are, and there was al-|| she was repaid for her sacrifice. by her affectionate|| “ But the circumstances of his funeral made an . ‘ 
ways something attractive to her fancy, in the way praises—and by the approval of her own heart. A impression never to be erased fromthe mind. His : 


fire, and then sit down by me and I will tell you ai 
story.” Fanny gladly obeyed her grand-mother, for 


the old lady related them. As Fanny seated herself'|| thousand proofs of William’s goodness and affection, || classmates like bereaved brethren wearing the weeds 

by her aged parent, shejigoked into her face with one|| made her at length think she could love him, and||of death, in carriages accompanied the funeral pro- 

of her sweetest smiles, and fondly kissed the shrivel-|| when she began to think she could, love soon follow-|| cession to the burial place of his fathers, a distance 

Jed hand that was smoothing her bright chestnut ring-|| eg, William. in time obtained the hand of Fanny, of ten miles from the college.—The way was lonely 
lets—* Fanny,” said her grand-mother, “ you are just}| they happy.—Through her whole life, and sublime—the narrow road and the murmuring 
Fanny had reason to bless her grand-mother’s story. ||stream—the grey face of the mountains that rose to ’ . 
" H. M._ |jthe clouds on either hand—the slowness of the pro- 


the age your mother was when she fell in love with 
your father; it was a blessed choice, they were ex- 
actly suited to each other, and never was there a/| 


eee cession, and the melancholy duty in which we were 
happier couple—while they lived they were the pride} THE STUDENT’S FUNERAL. engaged, furrowed unfading images on the mind's 
of my life’-—— So I have always heard;” exclaimed|| eM | mirror, and prepared it f@r the quietness of the house 
Fanny but the story, grand-mother, don't forget t was at a college in the western part of Massa-| 


appointed for all living. The place of burial belong- : 
ed to a respectable society of Friends; it was with- 
out a monument, and even the turfs that covered the 
dead were levelled with the surrounding earth, eo 
that no trace of distinction might appear where the 
weary are at rest and the oppressed go free. Lapham 
was descended from a family belonging to the socie- 
ty of Friends, and his father’s dust was in the field 
before us;—he was an only son, and he too was dead. 
} The society had gathered around the little church 
dressed in plain apparel and with tearful eyes saw 
the long line of students arm in arm, their pride and 
haughtiness all subdued by sorrow, follow their broth- 
er to his long home. They welcomed to their tran- ’ 
quil grave-yard the remains of one who had descend- | 
ed from them—had renounced the plainness of their 
customs—had been tossed awhile on the billows of a 4 
fashionable world; but had dropped all his swelling 
thoughts in death and had come to lay down with 
them till the resurrection. There was a kindness in 
their melting looks as they received our dead—yet 
not a single voice broke the silence. We departed; 
—but the strangers looked after us with looks of ten- 


the story!” “The story, my child, is of an, unfortu- chusetts, situated in a lovely plain, around which the 
nate gitl, who fell in love with a wild and roving pentie! mountains stand to guard this ‘vale of 
youth, and listened to his artful persuasions, instead Tempe’ fromthe rough winds and the hurricanes, that 
of the.advicd ‘of her parents.~—They often told her a student was seen about the middle of his collegiate 
that’ he was unsteady, that he ranaway from his pa-|| with a faint hectic on his cheek. One would 
rents at ‘an éatly age, and went to sea; that he fol- think, while. standing on the’ gentle undulations 
lowed wildiand ¥awless courses, and would certainly where the college edifices are erected and casting 
break her heatt if she did not renounce him. . It was/| is eyes om the mountain walls that. rise all around 
all in vain, she met him by stealth, when her parents him, that even death might be excluded from scenery 
believed her'to be sleeping, and many a heart ache||®° tranquil; yet the destroyer was there—not admit- 
, they suffered on her account—she refused, for: his) ted into that quiet valley by a narrow pass at the 
sake, the addresses of one who truly loved ‘her, and north-east through which the silver Hoosick flows, 
would have made her happy, aha at length she pri- nor from a sunny opening between the mountains at 
vately married him, for her parents would never con-|j the south, nor indeed from the deep glen in the north 
sent,—they could not assist in her ruin! but remorse || WeSts the outlet where the vale pours all its waters. 
followed her for slighting their advice. The parents|| He came in a carriage with graceful ease and with a 
of the wretched gitl perceived that she grew pale and|| light step trod the college halls. As Fame twined 
thin, and that’ she was very miserable; they kindly the bays, Death wove the cypress, and, like an ene- 
soothed, and questioned her, but she gave them no/|| my to human greatness, looked infat windows where 
satisfaction, they knew her worthless lover had left{| the midnight lamp shone brightest. 4 
the country, and they hoped that in time, she would|| _ “‘ Lapham was in early youth bereaved of his pa- 
forget him. At length they heard he had entered on/| rents, yet left with a competence to the generous 
board a privateex,and soon the news catie that he|| guardianship of an uncle. While fitting for college}! aerness and solitude until distance obscured their 
was killed! ‘the unhappy girl totally lost her senses, in one of those mountainous towns with a clergy- vision’? 7 a 
and in her ravings disclosed her ‘ill-fated marriage,—|| man in whose bosom the stream of piety, benevolence 
all the tender care of her parents was without effect|| and learning united, this youth became the subject of [From Notes on Germany.] ; 
—she lived and died a maniac!”—“ Ah! grand-mo-|| deep, teligious awakenings, and came to college with|) | - YOUNG NAPOLEON. | 
| y ther,” exclaimed Fanny, “it is the story of my aunt|| a tender conscience and a mind sensible of the res-|| The palace of Schoenbrunn, is a handsome, cheerful q 
~ Mary you have been telling me! you and my grand-|| ponsibilities that rested upon him. But, alas! he! residence; its halls, stair-cases, and apartments spa- q 
father werethe unhappy. parents; how much affliction|| soon proved how uncongenial was the atmosphere, of|! cious and noble. The gardens are very beautiful 
she must have'given you! I never knew till now thel| ambition to the growth of piety. He came in contact and well laid out. There is a finely ornamented 
cause of her derangement: but dearest prand-mother, || with a hnndred minds that had consecrated their en-|| building in them, called the Gloriette. It isa stately 
why do you tell me this story just now?” and Fanny’s|| ergies to the aequirement of human science: they all) pillared portico, open, witha saloon above, and a : 
face was-of a deép crimson, as'she spoke; and’ her||looked upon this world as a paradise whose tranquil-|} terrae on the roof, it shines afar, and isseen many { 
eyes filled with tears.— Because, my child,1 would||ity and beauty were imaged forth by the lovely, flow- mile” “@istant. The spot in the garden, that most ; 
warn you; thereiarée’ William and Walter, who both||ery valley around them. . To pluck the fairest flow-|| interested me, was a small plot of enclosed ground, i 
love you--William I have known ‘ftom his infancy,|}ers—to climb the most arduous heights—to stand} tilled and looked after by young Napoleon, who gene- 
he is worthy and amiable; he is the support of his aged!| first in their beloved country’s eye, were the vows|| rally resides with his governor in this palace. I nat- 
Perente, anda blessmg to all who know him.” ‘ Ah!|lthat these devoted ones imposed upon themselves.||urally looked in the garden of a boy for fiowers and 
but, dear grand-mother,” said Fanny—* I cannot love|| Some have redeemed their pledge—others rest in the|| plants, but his fan¢y had been for the growing of po- 
Witham:”).“ And) why not my child?" He is good|| forgetfulness of the grave. 
‘and kind, I know, and loves me deatly, yet I cannot|} “ Lapham appeared to love his religious feelings,|| His amusements the gardener told me, was to try if 
dove him.’ “6 And, Walter, my child, Ae 1s handsome|| and fromthe affluence of his circumstances, gaye way|/ he conld not so train the tops of the plants as to dis- 
and gay, but he is of a roving disposition, fond of gay||to many irregularities of mirthful hilarity; yet he was|| pose them into some beauty, and that whenhe dug 
company, and ‘spends. his time in frolic and idleness. || even generous, tender hearted, and possessed the af-||his crop, he carried his potatoes as a present, of his 
You think him good humoured; and agreeable, hej fections of all. The first admonition of his erring|| own rearing. for the tableof the emperor, his grand- 
promotes. your ptedsures; but will he promote your|/cpurse from ‘his Heavenly father, was also the last.|| father; Who is represented as being very fond of him. 
‘happiness? Remember the story Lhave told you, andj} As his form was shooting’ up into a commanding] All the persons about the palace spoke of the youth 
observe, for yourself.”"—-Fanny did’ remember; she|{height the consumption seated upon his system, and|| with evident attachment. I visited his apartments; 
felt a sertiallly for the gay and handsome Walter, he} the gentle voice of the Spirit began to be heard. Hel} they were plainly furnished, and his escritoir bore 
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AT, 
, LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. professed to love her dearly; but he praised only her |; obeyed the kind reproof, andsought again with many 


ina gallery above, that have glass windows looking 


not regal, that the kingly crown upon that bier was 


We 239 
marks of its belonging to a young taskwriting stu- honours and powers which he had bestowed outlived ||furgave. The destruction of those who opposed him 4 iy 


dent. I saw almost in this same palace the small se- 
cluded cabinet occupied by Napoleon, himself; where, 


as the old servant, who together with is own domes-| 


tics’ were in waiting on him during his stay at Scho- 
enbrunn, told me, he was wont to read and write 
for hours alone, and where he is said first to have 
seen the portrait of Maria Louisa, whom he af- 
terwards demanded for his bride. 
_ There are several drawings in his cabinet which 
hung in it at that time, and hang there still, They 
are executed by different princesses of the Austrian 
imperial family, giving proof that they were quiet in 
their tastes and pursuits, and they must have reproved 
the conqueror every time he looked on them, for dri- 
ving away so happy a family from their favorite res- 
idence. Almost all the time that [ was at Vienna, 
young Napoleon was staying in the neighborhood of 
of Presburg, with the emperor, and I sadly feared I 
should have no opportunity ofseeing him. He came 
in, however, to the palace in the city for two or three 
days; and before his return an event occurred which, 
as it caused him to appear on.a public occasion, en- 
abled me to see him under circumstances, to my cast 
of thought, peculiarly interesting. 
News had arrived in the capital that the worthy 
king of Bavaria had died most suddenly. The usual 
orders were immediately given for performing funeral 
ceremonies, in honour of his momory, in the private 
chapel of the palace. The young Napoleon, and a 
brother of the emperor, being the only members of 
the imperial family present in the city, assisted at 
these honors. There was a vigil service the first 
evening, and a grand mass and requiem on the mor- 
row. I was present at both; the court only at the 
first. In the centre of the chapel a kingly crown and 
a ducal cap lay glittering upon a black ball, which 
covered a raised (pageant) bier. Innumerable’ tall 
and massive church candlesticks of silver, were ranged 
around the bier; and the thick pale torches shed on it 
their white and sickly rays. | 


A row of priests stood, with their clasped hands, || ® 


pointed in prayer on one side; a rank of the life, or 
palace guards, in scarlet clothing leaning upon the 
halberts on that opposite.—At the head of the bier, 
some twenty officers of the hungarian grenadiers, 
and two or three hussar officers, who accompanied 
the commander of the garrison, stood closely group- 
ed. A few persons of distinction sat in private pews 


down into the chapel. Among these, in a pew by 
himself next that of the emperor’s brother, was the 
young Napoleon. He leaned from the open wintlow 
during the service; his complexion is very fair, his 
forehead good, the lower part of his face short and’ 
rounded, his nose not very prominent but well 
shaped. The colour of his eyes I could not distin- 
guish, and, except for moments saw him only in pro-. 
file; but he impresses you as a very good looking: 
gentleman-like bay, with an appearance and manner 
somewhat beyond his age. His hands were clasped 
together, and he seemed to take that feeling interest 
in the scene which is alike natural and becoming in a 
youth of fifteen. 201 

The solemnity of the service, and the sweetness of 
the singing, were, perhaps, the only things that mov- 
ed or occupied his you 
than probable that he would know, and might, at 
euch a moment, have recollected, that but for his fa- 
ther, these obsequies might have been electoral, and 


lectoral ef Bayaria. should. wear, one, . The «regal 


‘mind; and yet it is more| 


his own, even in life, and in death he himself had laid 
down in the grave of an exile. The son might re- 
member that no such requiem was sung over the 
distant tomb of that father; but that the enemies who 
had guarded him living, and who could not deny him 
the funeral of a soldier, guarded him dead. 

All this he might remember, and might secretly 
vow to see his father’s bones yet deposited in a fit- 
ting sepulchre. I admit, however, that all this is not 
very probable, for I learn that he is bred up in a par- 
ticular quiet way, is little on horseback, and seldom 
or never Jseen among the troops, or encouraged in 
any martial tastes. Circumstances, however, bring 
about strange and miraculous changes in, or rather 
developements of human character, and the stirring 
trumpet may yet sound which shall awaken in the 
bosom of this youth, the stern and ambitious spirit of 
his father. 


[From the Odd Volume. ] 
THE DEVIL’S OWN. | 
Aus den Taschenbuch fur vaterlandische Marchen. 


Among the multitudes who daily pass along the 
great square at Presburg, thoughtless or full of care, 
merry, busy, or gad, or in that: agreeable state of 
listlessness, the far mente of the Italians, probably 
few among the number have remarked the animated 
Fresco paiuting which stands over the door of the 
senate-house of the city. The structure itself is tra- 
ced as far back as the native dynasty of the Arpades, 
and that it has, since the year 1388, been the senate 
and council-house of this second capital of the Hun- 
garian kingdom, is clearly authenticated. During 
the reign of Ferdinand the First; in 1647, there were 
many improvements and alterations made on the 
building; in particular, he added a few vaulted cham- 
bers and the entrance-hal], which still remain in their 
original form. To this period, also, belongs the small 
arched Gothic windows which run along the whole 
frout, two of which jut out over the door, and form a 
projection. Close to the right of those twin-like 
windows, and opposite the observer, there leans the 
figure of an old man painted to the life, in long black 

arments, and with a snow-white beard, which reach- 
es to his girdle, who appears deeply absorbed in the 
contents ofa book lying open before him. The figure 
is as large as life, but the upper half alone is visible; 
his back is turned towards the little side window of 
the projection. But in truth, he did not always turn 
his back when he was among the living; and when 
the measures of his iniquity was not yet full. He 
often looked down from his window upon the crowd- 
ed city, as a ‘spider from its web upon the flies which 
it watches to ensnare. This figure, which has bid 
defiance to the power of time, is the representation 
ofa citizen and senator of Presburg, which the artfuf 
and deluding destroyer of mankind had in an instant 
depicted upon the wall. 

About the conclusion of the 16th century, and in 
the turbulent days of King Rodolph, there lived a 
man in Presburg, who never allowed either the pub- 
8 or private transactions of the citizens to escape 

im. 

They neither loved nor respected, but, on the con- 
trary, feared and abhorred him. It was: impossible 
to discover in his austere countenance what was 


||passing within, and his voice was low, hollow, and 


almost sepulchral; yet there were times when light- 
ning glances shot, forth from under his bushy eye- 
brows, illuminating, in a fearful manner, the dark 
and stormy tempest of his countenance: Asa poor 
boy this dreaded one came ta.Presburg, but whence 
no one knew. In the course of a few years‘he raised 
himself to the first employments in the city; but how 
}or by what means, seemed an inexplicable enigma, 

for he had neither friends nor relations, and, at the 
commencement of his career, apparently no resour- 
ces save within himself-—Whatever was. entrusted 


to the ground. © 


the gift of that father, when he declared that:the =i him prospered, whatever was opposed to him fell 
| 


_ All yielded to him. Opposition to his’ will he never 


became a warning to others, and he ruled with undis- ‘tae 
puted sway. All sought, but all fearéd mm: He 
lived in solitude and apparent indigence. He heaped 
up riches, andno one knew for whom, for his whole 
household consisted of buat -one cross old woman. 
Many curses, many tears hung upon hib accumu- ili 
lated mammon—but brother hardly dared to whisper 
to brother,so much was the powerful being dreaded. 4 
The philosopher’s stone, the course of the stars, and . P 
the secret powers of nature, were supposed to occus \, Ny | 
py those hours which the duties of py city did not | 
require. He was generally supposed to be a conjurer 
and a confederate of the destroyer’s, to whom the i 
gray-haired sinner, for the goods of this world, bad . 
sold hisimmortal soul... | 

Once on a time, when th@icouncil of the city had 
‘assembled to administer justice to the oppressed, and ‘i 
to hold arbitrary abuses within the iron limits of the | 
law, a poor woman, with loud complaints, threw her- aah 
self into the hall of justice. ' Miserably had she and | 
her husband, (this was the purport of her complaint.) 
struggled with innumerable misfortunes and peree- 
cutions, to support themselves by the labour of their 
hands, and the produce of a small piece of ground. 
which bordered the possessions of a wealthy citizen, 
Some days since, after a long illness, her husband 
had been taken from her by death, and her rich neigh- 
bour,had seized upon the little field to add to his own 
possessions. She called upon God and the fathers of 
the city for protection against the crying injustice; 
but, alas! the robber sat in the midst of their honour- 
able circle.—He was the dreaded senator. 

Consternation soon became: general, and the most sf 
opposite resolutions alternately agitated the assem- ig 
bly. The accused alone retained his immobility. 
His voice, his countenance, his manner altered not. 
Without looking up, he drew a roll of parchment 
from his bosom, which testified, that many years be- ‘te 
fore this piece of ground had been lawfully acquired 4) 
by him, but that for some service rendered him by ‘my 


the deceased, it had been made over to him during ta 
his life, and now that the man was dead, he had, ac- ral | i 
cording to custom and right, which no one could pre- 
vent or object to, taken back his property again. 
“impossible, inconceivable!” exclaimed the complain- 
ant. She asserted-that. it was known to the whole $i 
city that this piece of ground had not only belonged a 
to her husband from his youth,,but had also belonged ie 
to his father and grandfather, and if the document hf 
asserted otherwise, it was base forgery.—-Contra- 
ry to custom, a difference of opinion divided the is 
assembly, and doubis arose upon the authenticy of i 
the deed; but, at length, the greater number took 
part with the oppressor.’ Then the poor woman, 
wringing her hands, insisted upon his making good 
his claim by oath; and, were he able, with an undis- 4 
turbed conscience, to assert his right in the face of | iy 
Heaven, then the field might remain with him, and Md 
with her only the mercy of God. Slowly, but deter- 
minedly, the enigmatical being arose, and walked at 
with a firm step to the end of a table, and stood with ah t 
downcast eyes before the crucifix—opened the book | 
of the law, and read, with his sepulchral voice, the 
fearful words of the oath; he ended, and raised his 
right-hand to swear. Then there burst a clap of 
thunder which shook the very earth. The tower 
seemed to bend, and all present grew stiff and cold, 
as bodies risen from the grave. The tempest rushed 
howling through the crevices, and tore and rent the 
windows; and fearful screams appeared to issue from 
the thick walls. 9 ey 
When recollection was restored the assembly, the 
senator had vanished. A’ large opening in ay side 
window marked the place where the deceiver had 
carried away the criminal to everlasting perdition; 
and, as a warning to perjurers, his imagey which 
makes one shudderto look at it, was left behind, and 
still baffles the various attempts which have been 
made to efface the representation! 


Ancestry.—It was said by Sir Thomas Overbury 
that the man who has nothing'to boast of but illus- 
trious ancestors, is like ‘a potato—the only good thing 
belonging to him is under ground. 
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[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
DEATH BED. 


She stood beside his lonely couch of death, 
To watch the quick sobs of his heaving breath, 
With eyes, that through the night’s long watch, had strove, 
To gain one answering glance of quenchiless love; 
She st: od with unbound hair, and marbled brow, 
The statue of despair—except that now ; 
Her hands were wildly clasp’d, now rais’d on high, 
With looks that spoke her soul’s mute agony. 
tt) || What thoughts came o’er her in that trying hour— 
|| Did love and grief alone assert their power? - 
Or blighted hopes, or ties too rudely riven— 
Or cherish’d earthly dreams, or thoughts of heaven? 
All, all, in wild succession flitted by—-_ 
Each rack’d her soul with fearful agony, 
|| And ‘passed away--one wish with fadeless power, 
Engross’d her thoughts—’twas in that dying hour, 
To breathe forgiveness—and with swerveless love, 
Speak words of pardon, peace, and hopes above! 
Could she but catch one faint returning gleam, 
Of recollection, meet one answering beam, 
‘Of wonted kindness—could he know that she, 
The victim of his early treachery, 
Now watch’d his couch, with pious, ceaseless care—- 
The only friend his guilt had left him there. 
She thought not of her beauty’s blighted flower, 
And years of anguish—nor his treacherous power, 
And broken vows, nor wish’d that he might live, 
To loveagain. She prayed but to forgive. 
That prayer was granted, and his closing eye, 
Once more beheld and knew her, that wild cry, 
Breaking night’s awful silence, to her ear, 
Told all of love and grief, remorse, and fear! 
The trembling, eager grasp—the long mute ga 
The murmured prayer, the burst of grateful praise, 
”T was her’s to hear; with one mute glance above, 
She breathed forgiveness; this is woman’s love. 
HARRIET. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. } 


THE FAIR MARTYR. 


‘* A young, beautiful and accomplished lady became attach- 
ed to a student who resided in the family; and although this 
attachment continued for several years, she concealed her af- 
fection so carefully, that no one suspected it—not even the 
object of her love. At length the time arrived for his depar- 
ture to his native country—when he took leave of the family 
her mother, observing that she stood silent and alone, enqui- 
red why she came not to wish him a pleasant journey—the 
unfortunate girl was endeavouring to overcome her feelings, 
at parting forever with him, who was beloved more than life; 
but the only words her bursting heart allowed her lips to utter 

_ were, ‘ Adieu, Sir!’ and these made so deep an impression 
upon her mind, that she lost her speech, and died in three 
days, faintly, whispering, ‘Adieu, Sir!’” 


Adieu! ’tis all my tongue can speak, 
And all mine eye may tell; 
Back, back thou life gush from my cheek, 
Cease foolish heart to swell’ 
_ Goes he not to his native shore, 
And thou wilt ne’er be thought of more! 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
TO MARY. 
Could I but teach my memory to forget 
_ That e’er my heart had loved thy angel form, 
I might be happy, and the rose might yet 
Bloom on my cheek amid life’s bitterest storm. 


Adieu! in that one little word, 
The:cherished love of years, 
Is uttered—but his soul unstirr’d, 
Its mournful cadence hears! 
‘With unblanched brow he will depart, 
Nor know the ¢onflict in my heart! 
| | But ’tis in vain—my eye has once met thine, 
And young hope sprung eternal in my breast, 
And though youth withers, hope’s a creeping vine, 
Which madness fosters in its sleepless rest. 


Adieu! thou ’mid the fair and gay, 
Wilt laugh, and dance, and sing— 
I linger here, to fade away, 
Like the young buds of spring— 
For when I cease to hear thy voice, 
The grave will be my only choice.— — 


There lives a language in thy languid eye, 
That words in vain may essay to impart, 
And oh, there’s magic in thy bosom’s sigh, 


‘Twas bliss to listen to its tone, Which draws the tear from sorrow’s bursting heart. 


Po watch unmark’d thy smile, 
And bask in that sweet light which shone, But thou art changed, thy smiling mien no more 
From thy blue eyes, awhile! Will light my soul to dreams of joy and love, 


Thy scornful lip but tells my hopes are o’er, 
And I a wand’rer through the world must rove. 
ADELBERT, 


To look or listen, both were vain— 
knew it—yet could not refrain! 


*T was adding fuel to the flame, 
‘Which wastes my heart unseen, — 
,. Its idol goes to whence he came, 
Nor knows that it hath been! 
‘On Etna’s breast the flowers look fair, 
What reck ye of the ruin there! 


THE BEE. 

‘¢ Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 
Our object is happiness---ne’er could we miss it 

In life’s varied path, ifthe talent were ours - 


From all we encounter some good to elicit, rf 
As bees gather sweetsfrom the meanest of flowers 


| the Philadelphia Album. ] 
TO AMANDA. 


“Tam not what the world has deem’d, 
My heart was never cold, 


Adieu to spring's dew sparkling gems, 
‘To summer’s rainbow flowers—— 
heaven's glittering diadems— 


 O’er autumn’s green leaf"d bowers, 
Where, when the harvest moon shone bright, 
We’ve linger’d till the noon of night. 


“and thus the fair young martyr died! ELLA. «|| 
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Oh no, I am no parasite, 
To beauty’s smile, not gold!” 
They say my soul is fraught with guile, 
And call my vows untrue, — 


Adieu fair partners of my bliss, They tell thee passion gilds my smile 
 ‘Inthose sweet hours ofjoy— As sunlight drinks the dew. 
Then little deemed 1 grief like this, — But nay, I am not false to thee, 
Their sweetnéss woulddestroy! And though black slander’s tongue 
Many as dear, to you may come, my with infamy 
must seek a ’en whilst my life is young—— 
Fat, think of me amid sour mirth, Cao never in my bosom fix 
And when spring blossoms bloom, One pang corroding thorn. 
o'er the green recks’ it that the idiot crowd 
: , Adieu! =-no voice to her’s replied, | The spirit that their wrath hath bow’d 3 ot! 


j| tates of her love, seto 


ut thine and mine, and all who claim 

Wild thoughts and feelings free; 
Can laugh at slander’s tale of shame, 

And scorn such infamy. ) 


My soul is young love’s sacrifice, | 
Offered at beauty’s shrine, 

And though I court no other eyes 
To gaze on me but thine, 

Still I can crush the bursting/hopes | 

_ That cling around thy name, 

For pride can bid the current stop, 
And queneh love’s mad’ning flame. 


But nay, I would not for the earth 
Its wild’ring throbs forget; 
Nay, nay, my dearest, I’d not have 
Love’s fiery sun to set; 
But heart for heart is fair exchange, 
Already thou hast mine; 
B ponte, swear it shall not range, 


hen wilt thou give me thine? ROMEO. 


AFFECTING STORY. 


_ Some time ago a young man took up his residence 
in a Scottish village,.much celebrated for its delight- 
ful situation and mineral waters. During his stay he 
succeeded in gaining the affections of a very amiable 
young girl, daughter of the person with whom he 


He told her he wasa younger branch of a 
| most respectable family in the north of Scotland, and 


‘that owing to some domestic misfortunes, he was then 
in a kind of exile from his farther’s house. Sy this re- 
presentation he had the address to draw money, to a 
considerable amount, from the affectionate and trusting 
girl, Atlength, pretending buisiness, he took leave, 
solemnly pledging to return in a few weeks, and make 
her his wife. About three months after his departure, 
a letter was delivered to her, dated from a jail in the 
southfof Scotland. It proved to be from her lover, and 
stated that a short time after leaving her, he had from 
necessity, contracted a trifling debt, and had been 


{| thrown into prison; at the same time entreating her, as 


she valued his regard, to relieve him from 4 situation 
so unworthy. The faithful girl, listening only to the dic- 
immediately, with all the 
money she could procure, to give him liberty. In an 
inclement season---through a country with which she 
was unacquainted---she at length reached the place of 
her destination, With slow and feeble steps she pro- 
ceeded upwards in the principal street, but found it im- 
possible to advance, owing to an immense crowd of 
people gathered to witness the punishment of a _crim- 
inal. She stopped on the stairs leading to ashop, and 
involuntarily turning ber eyes upon the poor wretch 
writhing under the lash of the executioner, beheld the 
object of her tender solicitude. Alarge placard was 
placed upon his breast, intimating that his punish- 
ment was for the crime of theft. In a state of insen- 
sibility she sank into the arms of one of the by-standers. 
Reason never again dawned on her darkened mind, and, 
at this moment, she is to be seen wandering in her 


|| native village an affecting instance of the basest vil- 


lainy, ttiumphing over unsuspecting innocence. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
FRIENDSHIP—TO MISS M. F. 
When the heart by misfortune and care is depress’d, 
_ And thé charms of this earth are all fading away, 
How gladly we cling to some haven of rest, ' 
And how fond are the smiles which young friendship display. 


When the chill blasts of sorrow and time have destroy’d, 

The buoyance of soul which our infancy wore 
‘When the pleasures of sin the lone bosom have cloyed, 
_. Oh, what can such bliss as true friendship restore. 


When the pangs of adversity hasten the lines 
Which age would implant on the forehead of care, 
And when the last light of this being declines, 
It is friendship that saves the lone heart from despair, J. L. 


The late Professor ,Porson having once exaspe- 
tated a disputant by the dryness of his sarcasms, the 
petulant opponent thus addressed him; ‘* Mr, Por- 
son,I beg leave to tell you, sir, that my opinion of 
you is perfectly contemptible.” Sir,” replied Porson, 
*«T never knew an opinion of yours which was not 
contemptible.—London paper. 
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of every deseription neatly executed. 
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